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CRUMPLED ROSE-LEAVES. 


I BELIEVE it is well understood by the authorities 
that People of Fashion have little chance of behold- 
ing Paradise. They have their pleasures in this 
world ; and one can’t expect to have one’s cake 
and likewise to eat it. If this be true, I sincerely 
pity people of fashion. Perhaps it may be asked 
by the Cynical how I come to know anything 
about them. Am I Fashionable? Do I move in 
the Upper Ten? I answer unhesitatingly: ‘ Yes.’ 
True, I was not born to such greatness, but I have 
had it thrust upon me: I have indeed. Do not be 
envious, dear reader. Perhaps I am one of those 
Black Cricketers who have (literally) made such a 
hit in this metropolis ; or perhaps I am an Abys- 
sinian captive, fresh from the shambles of King 
Theodore, to whom ‘ At homes’ are now as plentiful 
as fallen leaves in Val—— no, as fallen heads in 
Magdala ; or perhaps, though my nose is somewhat 
hooked, I have a great deal of money to lend on 
10Us. There is many a flight of back-stairs which 
leads into the saloons of Fashion—nay, into its very 
boudoirs—and surely (since I own I am not there 
by right) it may be conceded that I have reached 
them somehow. 

Moreover—still further to disarm animosity—I 
confess I have only attained this elevated sphere 


quite recently. It is the novelty of the thing’ 


which strikes me; otherwise, you would not 
have this lucubration, since nothing so soon 


becomes second nature as the customs of the. 


Great World. You must seize its salient points at 


once, or they elude you. There is nothing in’ 


it that is of itself picturesque; all angles are 
rounded off to the same curve. 


Mere costliness 


and splendour cannot keep your attention fixed for. 


long. We may look very fine to the folks on foot 


as we roll slowly by in our well-hung chariots, 
might go on to speak of this unbecoming rivalry 
ment. Then, alas, how dull we are! Not stupid, 


but we ourselves get rather tired of that amuse- 


mind ; but conventionally dull. As for humour, 
or the genial appreciation of it, it does not exist 
among us: and a hearty laugh is never heard. 


Sti wits are used up in sharp sayings; not 


necessarily epigrammatic ones, by any means, but in 
small severities ; sneers. In this, our ladies appear to 
even less advantage than their cavaliers, for in the 
first place (notwithstanding much foolish writing 
to the contrary), they are not so clever as the men; 
and in the second place, they are not so clever as 
another class of women, who live by their wits, 
and to whose society the men are (at least) equally 
accustomed. I leave out of the question (for 
gravity is out of place in such company) the grave 
mistake that women commit when they sneer at 
all, and especially at what is good and right, and 
how it disadvantages them in the opinion of even 
bad men; but oh, if one of our match-making 
dowagers would but try the experiment of letting 
her daughters behave as Nature dictates, and not 
Fashion, what a succés they would be! In ‘the 
Drive, the thing is at present unknown ; and if 
this hint is taken, and the parti that may be reason- 
ably expected is secured, I do hope the usual com- 
mission will not be refused—but there, you will 
say I am disclosing the nature of my footing in 
fashionable society. What I wish to impress on 
Madam the Dowager is this, that those languid 
airs, relieved by a few sharp sayings, not always 
remarkable for their modesty, which she has 
taught her daughter to assume, are already assumed 
and used with far greater effect by Miss Anonyma 
yonder, who is guiding those fleet ponies with 
such audacious skill; and that it is not only 
shameful, but futile, to match her daughter against 
any such rival. Whatever gentlemen-riders and 
gentlemen-farmers may imagine to the contrary, 
there is no calling in life, my dear madam, wherein 
the Amateur can rival the Professional, and it 
is a proof of folly in the former to attempt it. IfI 
had been long enough in the best circles to have 
learned to be rude—for there is nobody capable 
of being so rude as your perfect gentlewoman—I 


with respect to attire, or rather the want of it; 
but I leave that matter to be dealt with by the 
author of ‘the Girl of the Period.’ What I have 
to remark concerning your daughter’s costume, 
madam, is not that it is indelicate (although I do 
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think her evening-dress is what is called ‘ cool’), 
but that it is hideous. 

To please what modiste is it, for it is certainly not 
to please us men, that you array her, now in steel 
hoops, like a portable fire-escape ; now in a train, 
which performs the office of the crossing-sweeper’s 
broom, and is trodden under every unwary foot ; 
and now again in a dress that covers but half the 
petticoat? And why is that vile excrescence, that 
hairy fungus called a chignon, permitted to dis- 
figure the back of her head? My good woman, if 
your daughter were beautiful as Venus and youthful 
as Hebe, her charms, thus grotesquely set forth, 
must needs suffer deterioration; and if she be 
plain, to begin with—well, I don’t wonder that 
‘love at first sight’ is exploded, and that you com- 
plain that your sweet Fanny doesn’t ‘go off’ 
Since, however, the ladies seem determined to give 
themselves up to Dress, why don’t they devise 
something convenient for us poor men, instead of 
that black broadcloth (or is it ‘ kerseymere ?’ for, 
whatever I was, I was never a tailor) in which we 
have to appear at dinner, when they are present, in 
the hottest evenings in July? Does the wearing 
such apparel promote any advantage, except per- 
spiration—which is itself only ‘a good thing, I 
believe, in case of fevers? And could you not do 
something to deliver us from our tall hats? They 
are getting taller and taller, ladies; they are 
indeed. Now, in the colony from which—I mean 
in certain countries I have visited, which are not 
warmer than is London in the summer months— 
men wear a picturesque headgear suitable to the 
climate, and in the evening, they wear white—yes, 
they wear white. I am rather stout (as many of 
even your bluest-blooded aristocrats are), and you 
have no idea (for you have fans) what I suffer 
in summer, when I sit at your hospitable boards, 
from half-past seven to half-past nine, and even 
longer, arrayed in (you must excuse me) those 
d—d black things. 

I would also remark, while we are on the 
subject of warmth, that I do wish the Fashion- 
able World would permit the strict cordon that 
surrounds its locality to be a little extended, 
so as to include larger houses than are to be 
found in its present sacred precincts. If it is 
imperative to ask twenty people to dinner, and two 
hundred to come in the evening, don’t let it be 
done in Mayfair, where there is no accommodation 
for such numbers, and indeed, in the latter case, 
scarcely standing-room upon the stairs ; where the 
china-closet, at the end of the back drawing-room, 
is transformed into a conversation-chamber for two 
and a half persons, the half being in the doorway ; 
and a glass-box is built over the cistern, and called 
a conservatory ; and everything is squeezy, and 
pretentious, and exquisitely uncomfortable. 

It is curious to behold dase shifts of Swelldom, 
these — and contrivings of Fashion, resemblin 
so nearly the devices of genteel poverty, whi 
every Y, that is anybody, is so eager to ridicule, 
Indeed, although of course we have many luxuries, 
comfort is as little studied among us as economy. 
Would it be credited that we are not content with 
rising from the dinner-table to join one of these 
suffocating throngs, but must shew our faces—and 


look pleasant, too—at the doors of half-a-dozen 
other drawing-rooms! Do not say that the aris- 
tocracy is careless of its duties, or disinclined for 
self-sacrifice, when it undergoes such sufferings as 
these six nights a week ; nor is Sunday altogether 
a day of rest with them, believe me. That the 
younger members of good society should look upon 
such practices as relaxations, is sufficiently aston- 
ishing ; but how the old folks can be got to do it— 
the corpulent little old gentlemen, whom one never 
fails to see everywhere, squeezed but smiling ; the 
wheezy dowagers ; not to mention persons of both 
sexes with one silk-stockinged leg in the grave— 
that is to me inexplicable. Conceive their indig- 
nation at being required to put themselves to a 
tenth of the inconvenience for some benevolent 
object! The ladies, of course, invent these tor- 
tures, and I am thankful to say that it is they who 
suffer most. We men do to excuse our- 
selves occasionally, or else we slip off about mid- 
night to the x and get, if not exactly what 
is called ‘beauty sleep,’ at least the wholesome 
relaxations of ‘brandy and soda’ and a cigar: 
but the women simper on, poor things, until the 
morning dawns upon their gewgaws, happy if they 
have no war-paint and feathers—I mean rouge and 
false hair—to be disclosed by its searching light. 
How one pities the poor creatures, when they begin 
to lose their youth, and shew their wrinkles, and 
are no longer attractive on their own account! If 
aman loses his legs, he gives 4 hunting ; but ‘I 
suppose a woman never owns to herself that she is 
incapacitated from a least of all by 
age. Else, if I was an old lady of Fashion, I pro- 
test I wouldn’t stand it. ‘Look here,’ I would sa 
to the Great World, ‘this sort of thing will not suit 
me, my noble swells, any longer. We have revived 
all the vanities proper to the times of the School for 
Scandal, except drawing-room gambling, and that 
is the only thing I am now fit for. Please, there- 
fore, let there be a little high play for us dowagers, 
while the young people enjoy themselves. Other- 
wise, you don’t catch me acting chaperon for any- 
body.’ And this threat would have some effect, 
for our young ladies, fast as they are, have not yet 
dispensed with ‘that homage which Vice pays to 
Virtue, the Chaperon. 

Except at clubs, there is no high pay now ; but, 
on the other hand, the Upper Ten are greater 
devotees of the Turf than ever. Racing is one 
of the few fashionable amusements which the 
male Swells really enjoy ; it has, in fact (however 
we may gloss this over), become the Profession of 
the Fashionable World. From nothing else can 
they derive the satisfaction which results from 
the combination of business with pleasure, As to 
the fact, if anybody doubts it, po compare the 
present arrangements—supply, of course, to answer 
the demand—for the convenience of the aristocracy 
at race-courses, with those of ten years ago. The 
half-sovereign entrance-fee to the grand stand at 
Epsom or Ascot used to admit all to pretty equal 
privileges ; but now the best places therein are all 
‘reserved,’ at far higher prices, and divided into 
‘ boxes’ and ‘stalls,’ wherein we sit as at the Opera: 
the men oy interested, but with an alr 0 
languid indifference ; the women horribly bored, 
but with an affectation of lively regard; they have 
not their thousands, nor even their fifties, upon the 
brother to What-do-you-callem, by Whos-who, out 
of Whats-her-name ; but it is necessary to affect an 
interest in such matters. Fashion has decreed that 
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we should all be seen at Ascot on the Cup-day; and 
as only a few of us can be accommodated at houses 
in the neighbourhood, and the thirty miles is too 
far for us to use the road, our poor ladies throng 
thither by rail, no matter at how great an incon- 
venience to themselves, and ruin to their splendid 
attire. They scramble for the possession of a seat 
with the lowest and loudest frequenters of the 
Ring, delighted to find themselves with unbroken 
limbs even in a second-class carriage ; and while 
they sit in their stalls in the stand, their minds— 
as one once confessed to me—are so occupied with 
the perils of the return-journey, that they can enjoy 
nothing. If, however, they can persuade their 
cavaliers to leave early, all this fatigue does not 

revent them from making their appearance ‘at the 
Botanical that same store of chit- 
chat swelled by the experiences of Ascot—or from 
joining in the usual round of gaiety at night. If, 
in fact, our female convicts were worked half so 
hard as our ladies labour at the dictates of Fashion, 
there would be a cry of horror raised throughout 
the kingdom. 

I say nothing of the frivolous inanity of driving 
about the town dropping visiting-cards at the 
houses of their acquaintance; or of the ghastly 
mockery of friendship which it conveys; the 
occupation is at+ least not toilsome, and perhaps 
encourages some guileless recollection of the paper- 
chases of their childhood. Moreover, the practice 
is in gradual process of being delegated to footmen. 
I wonder what ‘Jeames’ thinks about it when 
engaged in dealing a pack of his mistress’s cards 
all over Belgravia ! Tien what are his feelings 
= attired in a black hat-band, he rides —— 

er empty carriage to Kensal Green, to typify her 
grief for some ‘ fashionable pede "The 
absence of a sense of Humour in high-life—not- 
withstanding that fine folks have plenty of Wit— 
is very remarkable. However, as for ‘ Jeames,’ he 
is hired to —— the above duties of friendship 
to the Living and respect to the Dead. I only 
speak of Crumpled Rose-leaves—the inconveniences 
to which his master and his mistress, who are sup- 
posed to live a life of pleasure, voluntarily expose 
themselves. 

That Cricketing at Lord’s, for instance, makes 
June a month of mourning. It is indispensable, 

ou see, to attend the matches between Mary- 
ebone and the Universities, and those between 
the Universities themselves, and those between 
Eton and Harrow. This last, to folk who have 
sons or brothers at those seminaries, may afford 
some gratification; it is always pleasant, too (if 

ou have not got to amuse them yourself), to see 

ys enjoy themselves. But to have to watch, for 
hours and hours, eleven grown-up persons endea- 
vouring to knock down six sticks, is something so 
inexpressibly stupid, that I have no words by 
which to characterise it. No other nation in the 
world could be got to endure it. The holy czar 
himself would fail to persuade his devoted people 
(with knouts) to sit such a performance out. I ask 
myself, and ae else, what it can mean—but 
there is no explanation forthcoming. I am told, 
indeed, that the practice lies at the bottom of 
England’s greatness: but that is not an explana- 
tion, it is only the usual form of defence for any- 
thing that is otherwise indefensible. Of course, 
there are monomaniacs who devote themselves to 
this pursuit. The skittle-alley has also doubtless 
its habitual frequenters; but we don’t find the 


aristocracy sitting in four lines of carriages half a 
mile long to see people play skittles. Yet the 
latter when the glasses called 
‘rummers, which it is the object of the player not 
to break, are placed among the pins—is certainly 
more amusing to watch, and not more di 

able, as I should imagine, to play. And then the 
ladies! What can ‘ae know, even the cleverest 
of them, about ‘wides’ and ‘overs?’ Yes, I am 
in great hopes that they are more insupportably 
wearied even than I am, as I sit in that grand 
stand, and gaze vacantly upon those agree 
candidates for Hanwell, and listen to the d 
thuds of the ball. I have sometimes fondly ~ee 
that it would be hit over the wall and lost ; but 
although that is the object for which each batsman 
is more desirous than for the greatest earthly 
blessing, it never occurs.* 

If, however, on the race-course and the cricket- 
field, our ladies sacrifice themselves to their cava- 
liers, by affecting an interest in diversions wherein, 
by the nature of things, they can take none, 
they take an ample revenge in Croquet. The 
horrors of ‘ Lord’s’ endure but for a month or two, 
but croquet spoils the whole summer, except for 
the few blessed wet days. The idiot who invented 
that pastime has had just sense enough to conceal 
his name, or I would oo hold it up to the con- 
tempt of posterity. Pastime, do I it: nay, ifa 

rize should be offered for the invention that most 
Sehag Time’s flight, adds heaviest weights to its 
leaden wings, it is to croquet that it ought to be 
awarded. A round game played for ‘ fish’—those 
ivory things which, when you have Ee may 
oat et a very tolerable attempt in this direc- 
tion ; but then it does not tire your legs. Now, 
croquet is a crushing machine that is equally appli- 
ae to body and mind. It wearies you almost as 
much as it bores you. The slowly walking from 
one absurd hoop to another; the monotonous 
‘tap, tap’ of the balls; the ‘linked dulness long 
drawn out’ of the game itself—four foolish persons 
on each side, and what one may call a fool’s cap 
with a ball in it in the middle—I protest that 

dgeon-fishing is an exciting pursuit compared 
it. True, like nique thine, it generally 
takes place in some pleasant locality, or rather in a 
locality which would be so but for its hateful 
presence. The croquet maniacs (and they are 
many) take a fiendish pleasure in marring 
most charming spots with hoops and mallets, 
Just as Mr Nat Langham, prize-fighter, is reported 
to have said that he never could see a level piece 
of turf without thinking what a nice place it would 
make for a ‘turn-up, or prize-fight, so these 
oppressive persons are always for utilising the 
Beautiful after their own fashion. If these dis- 
tinguished Fashionables (and I am sorry to say the 
evil is extending throughout the female middle class 
also) should ever attain to Paradise (which, as has 
been observed, the divines do not think very prob- 
able), and should find there no ae ped 
they will, I know, at once begin rolling and level- 
ling. It is quite a madness with them, and one 
that has no ‘lucid interval.’ pe will play all 
day long, and, what is worse, make others play. 
There is no rest for you if you happen to be stay- 
ing in any country-house infested by even two of 


* It may be conceited to hint it, but I do really think, 
that if I devoted my whole existence expressly to such an 
end, I could hit that ball over the wall. 
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them. In the early morning, you hear what you 
think is the woodpecker out upon the lawn ; they 
are at it already. After breakfast, you are not per- 
mitted to read the newspaper, or even answer letters 
of importance. Sides must at once be formed, and the 
business of the day commenced. All your ho 
are centered in a rainfall; but they don’t mind 
ordinary rain, these fanatics, but go on playing, 
clad in mackintoshes and shining waterproof things, 
like policemen on duty. Unfortunately, as with 
intoxicated and insane persons who escape scot-free 
from other perilous situations, they very rarely 
eatch cold. I am truly thankful to think that 
Sunday is still observed in the country as a day of 
rest: but croquet-players grudge a fine Sunday to 
a r fellow: I have seen ladies, and some that 
themselves Ritualistic, too, looking out of 

window in church, in the direction of the croquet- 
ground, with an expression of countenance that it 
was impossible to misunderstand. 

There are about three good players at croquet to 
fifty bad ones, and all the bad ones om 7 am a 

one, of course, but I could never cheat (at least 

to any real ae without being found out. 
As to striking m fairly, I had just as soon do 
that as not ; nothing makes it go any better. All 
I can effect is to push it a little nearer to the 
desired object with my feet, while nobody, as I 
think, is looking. But the head of the other side 
“eyed observes me, and shaking her lovely 

ead, she marches up with an ‘I see you, Mr Slow- 
ball,’ and places me in a more hopeless position 
than before. But it is the head of my own side 
whom I have to complain of most. She is the 
most selfish and egotistic of her sex. All her 
energies are directed to her own aggrandisement ; 
she uses my ball only as a stepping-stone for her 
own to become a ‘rover’ ‘Now, I shall send you 
down there, Mr Slowball, because I want to come 
up here,” says she coolly, as she plays a ‘loose 
croquet,’ the result of which is to put me back in 
the game twenty yards of space, equal to about an 
hour and forty minutes of time. Then, 


Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 


I once again resume my Sisyphean labours. 

When she constitutes herself my mentor, directing 
me to make some almost impossible stroke for her 
own personal advantage, and I fail, she has no hesita- 
tion in calling me ‘stupid.’ When I succeed, she 
cries : ‘Come, that’s lucky.’ Towards the end of 
the game, in the dusk of evening, she is compelled 
to concentrate her attention upon my ball, and the 
efforts of her whole side are directed to ‘ putting 
me through my hoops ;’ an expression applicable 
enough to an acrobat, but scarcely dignified when 
addressed to an elderly gentleman of ition, 
weighing twenty stone. Nobody knows with what 
mortal hatred I hate this game. It is not so much 
a crumpled rose-leaf in my existence as a downright 
thorn, and I will not sit down upon it—I mean, 
not sit down under the infliction of it again, if I 
can help it. I mean to go to North Wales this 
summer, a place which, I am told, is all up and 
down hill, and therefore presents no opportunit 
for this persecution. The origin of Croquet is, it 
seems, of the utmost antiquity—depicted in the 
Nineveh frescoes, for instance ; and a distinguished 

theologian is about to put forth the s' 
tion that it was the cause of the Fall of Man. The 
‘goodly apple, rotten at the core,’ was in reality, 
as he contends, a type of Croquet; and the silly 


Woman was bent upon playing it in Eden. The 
affair ended as we all know (and I wish it might 
be a = our present Eves), in both herself 


and her husband being croquéd out of the place. 
FORTIFICATION: PERMANENT AND 
FIELD. 
Il FIELD. 


Fretp fortification, as is implied by the name, 
denotes those works of defence, of a temporary 
nature, constructed by, or for the use of, an army 
in the field. As in a game of chess, one of the 
players naturally assumes the offensive, and the 
other acts on the defensive, until he has an oppor- 
tunity of turning the tables, so in the fearful game 
of war, the hostile armies act in a similar manner 
with to each other; and it would be an 
unpardonable military blunder for the commander 
of an army taking up a defensive position to omit 
the construction of those field fortifications, which 
would either place his smaller force on an equality 
with the larger one of the enemy, or render his 
equal force easily superior to the hostile one, if it 
dared to attack him on his chosen field. 

The introduction of arms of great range and 
precision has, in modern times, necessitated more 
than ever the construction of works of field fortifi- 
cation ; and accordingly, we find that few battles 
were fought in America where such works were 
not used, and, in fact, that most of those conflicts 
resolved themselves into the attack and defence of 
selected and intrenched positions. 

General Morris, of the United States of America, 
who during the late war was constantly in the 
field, and took an active part in many of the 
severest engagements of the army of the Potomac, 
remarked in a lecture delivered at the United 
Service Institution, that ‘during the more recent 
campaigns, breastworks were thrown up at almost 
every general halt. These were found of such 
important service, that they have become a 
of the general system in the management of the 
army. ey gave such strength to positions, that 
no general would attack troops behind works, even 
though slight, if there were any way of t 
them.’ And then, in describing an attack o' 
Hood’s upon an intrenched position of Scholtield’s, 
he says: ‘His killed and wounded were piled up 
in front of the works in such vast numbers, that 
his army was virtually destroyed in the attempt to 
break lines strengthened by intrenchments’ 

The celebrated campaign between Sherman of 
the Northern, and Johnson and Hood of the 
Southern American army, more than any other 
on record, exhibits the value of intrenchments, 
for Johnson, by their means, was enabled with 
fifty thousand men to so delay the progress of the 
enemy, that it took Sherman two months and a 
half to force his way with a hundred thousand 
men from Dalton to Atlanta—some ninety miles ; 
and then it is very doubtful if he would have 
obtained ssion of Atlanta at all, in front of 
which Johnson had taken up and ys Be 
trenched a formidable position, but that Mr Davis 
replaced the wary and skilful Johnson by the too 
dashing Hood, who very soon lost twenty thousand 
of his small army in vain endeavours to force 
Sherman’s Prone, Hae and even then, when 
obliged to resort to Johnson’s system of defensive 
field-works, he held Atlanta till he was outwitted 
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and outflanked by Sherman. The loss of that strong- 
hold, coupled with Hood’s subsequent blunders, 
sealed the fate of the Southern Confederacy, by 

rmitting Sherman to march across Georgia to 

vannah, which, it is highly probable, if not 
absolutely certain, he could not have done if he had 
been continuously opposed by a skilful general, 
who husbanded his resources, and knew how to 
make use of field fortifications. In the most 
recent campaign of modern times, it would appear 
that the Austrians, standing as they did on the 
defensive, would much more effectively have 
resisted the Prussians, had they made more use of 
field-works. 

The simplest form of intrenchment would be a 
straight line closing a space between two obstacles 
which would prevent the line being turned on the 
flanks. The first improvement on this would be 
the throwing forward part of the works, from which 
the front of the line could be raked or flanked. 
The next improvement would be the addition of 
a second, and even a third line, behind the first. 
Then batteries for artillery, and enclosed works 
called redoubts, would be placed to fire upon the 
advancing enemy, and afford secure rallying-places 
in case the line should be penetrated. this 
way, posts might be fortified, camps intrenched, 
and fields of battle strengthened. 

In constructing the works, a ditch is excavated 
—of a width and depth according to the time avail- 
able, and the nature of the soil. The earth taken 
out of the ditch is formed into a parapet, which 
protects the bodies of the defenders, and allows 
them to fire deliberately over its top. If possible, 
this parapet should not be less in height than eight 
feet, and a terrace four feet high is constructed 
behind it, for the defenders to stand on while 
delivering their fire ; an earthen slope allows them 
to run up and down to and from this terrace. If 
wood were available, a fence called a ‘ palisade’ 
would be planted firmly in the bottom of the 
ditch, to check the enemy; or pointed stakes 
might be allowed to project from the sides of the 
ditch. Where trees could be obtained, they would 
be cut down and placed in continuous rows in 
front of the ditch, with their sharpened branches 
turned towards the enemy, and their trunks secured 
to the ground by pickets of wood ; this is called an 
‘abatis,’ and is generally covered from the view 
and fire of the enemy by a mound of earth, the 
outer slope of which is swept by the fire of the 
intrenchment in rear, so as to give no cover to the 
enemy. 

Enclosed works are of two sorts, ‘ redoubts’ and 
‘forts’ The difference between them is this: in 
redoubts, the ditches are either not flanked at all, 
or are flanked by small works placed in the ditches 
for that purpose ; whereas in forts, the ditches 
are so as to allow of their being swept by 
the fire of the main works themselves. 

Redoubts are generally made square or oblong, 
but they may be of any other form required by the 
= @ narrow passage through the parapet is 
eft on one side only, and a movable wooden 
bridge leads across the ditch to this passage ; places 
for field-guns are constructed generally at the 
an les, or at the parts most liable to attack. 

ield forts may be made in the shape of very 
small bastioned fortresses, or in the form of a star, 
wherein the ditch of one arm of the star is flanked 
by the pet of that next to it, so that mutual 
flank defence is provided all round the work. 


Some undefended spaces are, however, unavoidably 
left in the ditch, at the junction of the inner ends 
of the arms of the star. 

Field fortification also embraces all the opera- 
tions usual in placing villages and houses in a state 
of defence, such as, in the former case, damming 
up streams to form inundations ; digging ditches 
in front of hedges, and piling the earth up against 
the trees ; loopholing walls, and erecting ‘stock- 
ades’ by fixing trunks of trees firmly in the ground, 
touching each other: these are in addition to the 
works described above, and which are also employed 
in defending villages. 

In putting a house into a state of defence, the 
walls of the yards and enclosures adjacent are loop- 
holed, and openings made in them as required, to 
facilitate the movements of the defenders ; ditches 
may be dug in front of these walls, and the earth 
piled up against them for strength and protection 
against field-artillery. Staging may be erected 
behind the walls to allow the defenders to get two 
tiers of fire—that is, over the top of the wall, and 
through the loopholes below. The walls of the 
house itself must be loopholed on every floor, those 
on the ground-floor being at least six feet above 
the level of the ground outside, to prevent the 
attackers firing through them. The lower windows 
should be blocked up, leaving one or two loopholes 
in each. The staircases should be removed, and 
ladders substituted ; these can be drawn up, in case 
the attackers should by a sudden rush obtain an 
entrance into the ground-floor; and to dislodge 
them from thence, holes should be cut in the upper 
floors, through which to firedown. The floors should 
be propped up, so that damage to the outer walls 
may not cause them to fall. The floors should also 
be covered with damp earth, to guard against fire ; 
and for the same reason, tubs of water should be 
distributed all over the house. Openings should 
be made in the floors of the balconies, to fire 
through and to hurl missiles on the heads of the 
attackers ; and the balconies should be protected 
by parapets of planks. Where no balconies exist, 
temporary wooden ones should be constructed. 
As the attackers would naturally endeavour to 
force open or burn the doors leading into the 
house, all but one should be blocked up, and wet 
earth piled against them both outside and inside. 
Means should also be taken for pouring water upon 
these doors, and for bringing a fire from small-arms 
upon an enemy engaged in forcing them. Strong 
barricades should also be constructed behind the 
doors, to provide against the contingency of their 
being forced. One door should be preserved, as 
a means of escape in case the house were fired, or 
to allow of sorties by the defenders ; but this door 
must be well defended, so that the enemy cannot 
assemble at it with impunity. 

There ought to be ready means of getting on to 
the roof, to observe the enemy, and fire down on 
him: if of thatch, the roof must be removed, for 
fear of fire. The glass should be removed out of 
all the windows, not blocked up, as the splinters 

If the house ve or 8 ing, means 
should be taken to iso loss 
of one part may not necessitate that of the whole. 

We, as a nation, are justly proud of and thank- 
ful to our splendid body of Volunteers, who, in the 
lamentable event of an invasion of our i . 
would, without doubt, prove most valuable auxi- 
liaries to our regular troops; but we may be 
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permitted to say, that in modern warfare, the 
rifle and the spade and axe must go hand in 
hand ; and that the value of our Volunteers would 
be at least doubled, if they were well acquainted 
with the construction of works of field fortification, 
which, valuable as they are to troops of any kind, 
are ially so to soldiers like our Volunteers. 
We \— hee well they shoot; we know how 
well they drill; let us now learn that they can 
intrench themselves, and so become, for defensive 
purposes, equal to the best regular and veteran 
a ~ the world can produce. 

ith regard to the manning of our permanent 
fortifications, the Volunteers in conjunction with 
the militia will make us on that score. It 
has been said by some that we are building large 
works of defence, _—— to lock up and — 
our regular troops, leaving an enemy comparatively 
free to march Dut these 
people are perhaps unaware that Napoleon said : 
I want men behind walls, but soldiers in the field ;’ 
although we flatter ourselves that the Volunteers 
are entitled to even the latter appellation. 

In concluding this rough outline of so vast and 
important a subject, we venture to hope that 
enough has been stated to give readers who 
were quite unacquainted with it a little insight 
into the mystery of fortification, and perhaps to 
stimulate some to seek a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with what may shortly prove to be of the 
highest importance and most vital interest. 


THE MOORLAND MILL 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 


Wuere the great Midland moors, so well known 
to sportsmen, cease to be Derbyshire, running a 
little way over the border into Staffordshire, they 
split into a number of small, steeply shelving 
valleys ; and it was in one of these out-of-the-way, 
drowsy nooks that Lindon Tape Mill had, by some 
freak of the original owner, been erected. No one 
would have dreamed of coming upon a place of 
business in any such spot. Men with guns in hand 
and bags on back, emerging from the purple wastes 
upon the edge of that hollow, must often have 
resented ita smoky chimney, and the noisy clacking 
of its water-wheel, as most incongruous: sharply 
calling the dogs back to their heels, they would 
turn away in disgust at such out-of-place, unidyllic 
reminders. The only explanation of its ever 
having occurred to any one to locate a seat of 
manufactures, upon however humble a scale, there, 
lay in the fact, that many years ago, long before 
the modern railway era, the Bridgewater Company’s 
Canal had been carried through that district, offer- 
ing @ means of trading communication, which, 
perhaps, in the first flush of excitement was too 
highly estimated, for the nearest branch was 
several miles away, and in such a region a-mile is 
no meagre measurement. Then, of course, in those 
valleys there was cheap water-power for the 
working of machinery. 

But at the time we now speak of, Lindon Tape 
Mill did not confine its surprises to its unexpected 
position. Those who were brought into business 
contact with the firm of ‘S. Kenyon & Co.) the 


parties then carrying it on, were, on the first 
occasion, generally much astonished to find that 
the ‘Co.’ wore brown ringlets. We may further 
add, that it was about six-and-twenty years old, 
and that it had a far less formal name in private, 
being, in fact, there known as Caroline Kenyon. 
The firm indeed consisted of but two members, 
brother and sister: Stephen Kenyon, though a 
year the junior member of the family, being the 
senior partner in the business ; while Miss Kenyon 
modestly shrouded herself under the unfeminine 
abbreviation which completed their trading style and 
title. They were all that was left of the family of a 
Lancashire spinner, who had not been so success- 
ful as some others in that district of cotton princes; 
and Stephen, a little oversanguine like his father 
before him, had been smitten by the low rent at 
which this mill was offered, and, a little against his 
sister’s wishes, had insisted upon embarking in the 
manufacture of tapes. Caroline, failing in dissuad- 
ing him, boldly threw in her fortunes with his. 
The few commercial agents who visited the place, 
as also the young banker and the tradesmen in 
the adjoining town, seemed to find it very pleasant 
doing business with the Company; but at the 
same time, each and all who were mixed up with 
the transactions of the mill often insinuated a kind 
of commiseration which was curious. Alas, they 
were acquainted with the history of Lindon Mill; 
they knew it was an ogre that would make no dis- 
tinction between this ‘Co.’ and the half-dozen less 
dainty ones which had preceded it, but would 
ruthlessly swallow it up, in spite of the blue eyes 
and the brown ringlets. 

Mr Stephen Kenyon did not get so much 
sympathy expressed towards him. The commer- 
cial gentlemen, among themselves, did not hesitate 
to say he was a fool for meddling with such an 
unlucky concern ; and one or two went so far as 
to hint that he must be somewhat of a rogue in 
addition, to have entangled his sister in it. That, 
however, was a mistake ; Stephen, no matter what 
else he might be, was not a rogue. 

‘A turn in the prices, amounting to only a 
farthing on a hundred yards, would make all 
the difference ;’ and the speaker, a diminutive and 
rather dandified-looking young man, jerked his 
head lightly, and began to hum an air. 

‘A farthing in a hundred yards, Stephen! 
Why, it is ridiculous, Caroline! How is tape 
selling now in the shops? It would only be 
giving people a couple of inches less in their 
penn’orths. The poorest persons in the land would 
not object to that !’ 

‘Please, come into the house ; some of the work- 
people will hear us;’ and the tall, handsome, 
though pale young lady who said this, tried to 
hurry her companions across the mill-yard. ‘Aunt 
does not understand it, Stephen ; and what is the 
good of talking in that way ?’ 

‘But I do understand it, confidently remarked 
the middle-aged, gray-haired personage, confront- 
ing her niece. ‘The material—the raw material, 
Stephen says, costs more. I like the business—it 
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is very clean; and this is a nice spot,’ she added, 
Jancing away where the moors were visible 
the hills. 

‘It is the markets ; they are against us, muttered 
Mr Stephen, shewing some embarrassment. ‘I am 
just going u the valley; I will be back before 
dinner is ready ;’ and he turned ay from them 
at the gates, and went down the 

‘Stay, aunt; we will not go direct into the 
house. Wait till Stephen has gone on,’ murmured 
the younger lady, withdrawing herself, as it were, 
nnder the shadow of the mill-yard wall. ‘Whata 
distance you can see through that opening of the 
hills!’ she said, pointing with one hand across the 
road, although she herself kept her eyes keenly 
fixed on him who had just Jeft them. 

It will have been gathered that two of the parties 
to the above conversation were Mr Stephen Kenyon 
and the ‘ Co., his sister, and the third was aunt to 
both of them, Mrs Watkin, a widow lady, who had 
arrived at the mill on the preceding evening, upon 
a visit which Caroline had for some time past been 
strongly urging. Brother and sister had just been 
shewing their relative more completely over the 
working-premises ; and the deceitfully brisk bustle 
of the spinning-rooms, together with the respectful 
and flattering deference of the work-people, had a 
little fascinated the uncommercial lady. It was 
thus that this ogre of a mill always begun with 
people. We fear our opening pa ph may have 
given an —— wrong idea of it. There was 
nothing at all repellent in its modest appearance ; 
on the contrary, seen as it then was, in the summer 
months, it had a picturesquely attractive look— 
from the road. The mill was a three-storied, red- 
brick building, standing askew in the entrance of 
one of the little valleys we have spoken of, the 

y winding turnpike to D—— running close 
fy uts gates. Just across the road was a square- 
built, comfortable-looking mansion, 
residence of the occupant for the time being 
away, only partially visible round a of the 
a@ row brick houses, and a few 
scattered white-washed cottages, where the work- 
ple lived. Around, stretching far in every 
ction, lay the quiet moors. To ordinary turn- 
pike travellers, who were not making set holiday, 
nor insisting upon perfectly unmixed country 
—— it may have seemed a pretty com- 

ination of busy manufactures with dreamy 
Tustic scenery; and the hum of the water-wheel 
at the back of the mill, and the noisy escape of the 
swift stream through the double arch over which 
was carried, give perhaps 
passers-by a conception o rous activity. 
True, at periodic intervals, would 
not be ——_ for very sufficient reasons. e 
water-wheel would then be quiet, the shut gates 
would blankly confront the — mansion, and 
the greater part of the cottages would be tenantless, 
People who were in the secret knew, on these 
occasions, that the ogre had recently devoured its 
last victim, and was then resting in a repleted 
state. But this never lasted for very long. Flam- 
ing advertisements inserted in the newspapers Wy 

the shrewd gentleman in London into whose han 
the ownership of the mill had , did their 
work. The windows were sure, by and by, to be 
painted afresh of a still more staring white ; smoke 
ain curled thickly among the hills from the 
eys ; once more the work- 


people reappeared 


at the cottages from somewhere or other; and the 
water-wheel again sent out its droning hum, echo- 
ing down the lower — It usually took 
about two years for the mill to ruin its masters, 
and Stephen Kenyon and his sister had now 
held it for fourteen months. They, accordingly, 
were just beginning to be fully conscious of the 
— taking effect upon themselves. Escape, 

owever, there was none. Mr Price, its relentless 
proprietor, insisted upon all occupiers taking the 
sill on lease for a term which experience had 
shewn to be long enough to exhaust all ordi 
resources; and he was even said to make addi- 
tional profits by lending his tenants money, in the 
first stages of their embarrassment, on the security 
of the machinery, which they all had to take at a 
valuation. 

‘This way, aunt,’ said Caroline Kenyon, as soon 
as her brother had turned the corner of the mill- 
yard wall. ‘ You have not been up the valley yet;’ 
and she walked briskly along the road in that 
direction. 

‘Why,’ asked Mrs Watkin, as they diverged into 
a path leading up the purple-patched gray hollow 
formed by the shelving moors—‘ why didn’t you 
go along with Stephen, instead of following him ?’ 
glancing forward where his dark figure was moving 
rapidly along, now two or three hundred yards in 

vance, 

‘Oh, it does not matter--he has such queer 
ways, was the strange answer. ‘You saw the 
commercial traveller we have here to-day, and 
the coming of those people always disturbs 
Stephen’ 

‘Then he isn’t very well fitted for business,’ was 
the quick reply. ‘I said what I did to keep 
his spirits up, but now we are by ourselves, I may 
talk quite as I think.’ As if poor Caroline’s spirits 
were of no account! ‘It doesn’t seem quite right 
to me for a young lady to be ina Ss 
seeing commercial travellers, and writing bills 
invoices.’ 

‘ All the commercial travellers I have seen are 
gentlemen—I mean in their own way,’ rather hesi- 
tatingly added Caroline. ‘ You would like a good 
many of them, aunt, when you came to know 
them. I don’t say they are very polished, but 
— all of them are kind and considerate.’ 

‘The one this morning had two si 
upon one hand, and he really 
laughing so loud !’ 

‘ They are very fond of jewellery,’ faintly smiled 
Caroline, her gaze still earnestly directed up the 
valley, where her brother's now dwarfed | Hed 
was descending into a cross, downward ew 
‘Come this way a little,’ she said, laying a d. 
upon Mrs Watkin’s arm, and making for the rear 

a little ridge which would partly conceal them. 

‘What is t glimmer there?’ suddenly 
asked Mrs Watkin, pointing to a level, white 
ae had come into view far up 

e valley. 

‘ That is the dam, the lake of water which feeds 
the mill-wheel.’ 


‘See! Stephen is i t into it.’ 
‘Hush! ere there. Hush! 
Voices can be heard ever so far here.” In saying 


this, Caroline griped her aunt’s wrist tightly, 
intently watching her brother's movements. 

‘Why must I hush? Don’t you want him to 
know that we are here?’ inquired Mrs Watkin, 


turning a puzzled look upon her niece’s flushed 
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face. ‘What is he doing?’ she added, when, 
getting no answers to her other questions, she 
again glanced up the valley. é 

‘He isn’t crossing the gate,’ muttered Caroline, 
and she heaved a sigh, evidently of relief. The 
little black shape which shewed so clearly in relief 
upon the glittering patch representing the sheet of 
water, had come to a pause just upon the edge of 
its white fringe, and there it now stood quite 
motionless. 

‘ What is he doing ?’ repeated Mrs Watkin, after 
a minute’s silence on both sides. 

‘ We will go back: he is leaving the valve,’ said 
Caroline, as the figure moved to the left of the 
shining oblong streak. ‘Doing? Oh, he is looking 
at the water. It is important to know how high 
it is, now almost gaily added Caroline, turning 
about, and moving hastily back along the path, 
as though still anxious that her brother should not 
see thei. 

‘You are very white in the face, said the aunt 
in a perplexed way. 

‘Tam rather faint for want of luncheon; I had 
very little breakfast,’ replied Caroline, averting her 
face from her relative. 

‘The country hereabouts is certainly very 
pleasant,’ Mrs Watkin said a few minutes later, as 
if by way of trying back in the conversation ; ‘ but 
I should think it is dreary enough in winter-time,’ 

‘Indeed it is. Then, it is like nothing but a 
white sea ;’ and Caroline shrugged her shoulders 
at the recollection of it. 

*To have a lot of people under you, to whom 

ou are giving employment, making them com- 
ortable, is nice,’ went on the aunt, following u 
her altered track. ‘What a sharp noise the whee 
makes,’ As they re-approached the mill, the clack 
of the water-wheel became increasingly distinct. 
‘But, of course, if you are losing money, and it 
continues going on so, you ll soon be ruined, child. 
I don’t think your money should have been put 
into it: was a different matter. There 
is no likelihood of your finding a husband here ; 
and yet you tell me your money is running away, 
just like the water over the wheel yonder’ 

‘There are but Stephen and I, and we must 
sink or swim together,’ firmly answered Caroline, 
facing about. ‘I know you mean it very kindly, 
aunt; but you must not talk in that strain to 
Stephen. I do not blame him.’ 

*‘O no; I shall not say anything to him; and 
it is very good of you to look at it in that way.’ 

‘I know he wishes my money was not in the 
mill; and it would be that thought would drive 
him to it, if he did anything wrong’ 

‘Anything wrong, Caroline!’ echoed Mrs 
Watkin, What do you mean” 
‘Nothing, nothing, was eagerly repeated, an 
the speaker turned half-way about, to glance back 
up the valley; but Stephen Kenyon was not in 
sight, for the path had curved. ‘I know he will 

not do anything’ 

— has more religion, as well as more 
sense, I hope, than to throw himself into that 
water, even if every penny you had was gone. 
You surely are not afraid of that, Caroline ?’ 

‘Certainly not; I never thought of it’ And 
although there was a scared look upon Caroline’s 
face, her clear, open eyes bore witness to her 
sincerity. 

‘Then you should not talk so mysteriously, 


‘No, I should not; but hush! Don’ of the 
dam: some one may overhear you’ This remark 
was not much less mysterious than the precedin 
observation, when it was coupled with the visible 
shiver the speaker gave in uttering it. The aunt, 
however, was just then too busy with her own 
thoughts to be very critical. 

‘I can see your spirits are quite broken down ; 
something must be done to get you out of this 


ess. 

‘We hold the premises on a lease,’ sadly said 
Caroline.—‘ See, yonder is Mr Dixon,’ she hastened 
to add, plainly glad of an opportunity to change 
the topic, pointing to a wibaeeedl, rtly man, 
who had issued from the mill-gates, nA was cross- 
ing over the road to the house. ‘ He has finished 
writing his letters, and no doubt wants his dinner, 
-_ he may be off. I hope Stephen won't be 
ong.’ 

‘TI will have a word or two about the mill with 
this Mr Dixon,’ muttered Mrs Watkin, following 
her niece, Caroline having quickened her pace in 
the direction of the house, through the door of 
which the gentleman named was just vanishing. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mr Dixon was the commercial traveller of whom 
Caroline Kenyon had wages | spoken. He had 
remained behind in the counting-house to write 
some letters, with the object of saving a mail by 
dropping them into the first post-office he —— 
in cross-country drive after leaving Lindon 
Mill. But before setting out upon his journey 
between the hills, the commonest hospitality pre- 
scribed that he must share the next meal with 
those with whom he had been doing business. 
That had been arranged in the counting-house. 
Stephen Kenyon, of course, was aware of it, and 
he did not prolong his visit to the dam, so as to 
keep them waiting. 

uring dinner, Mrs Watkin paid careful atten- 
tions to Mr Dixon; and despite his superfluous 
jewellery, and the voice and the frequent laugh 
ing louder than was usual in the decorous 
cathedral town in which she dwelt, she seemed to 
find him entertaining. Some of his anecdotes 
must have sounded in her ears a little apocryphal. 
Having quoted the remark of Stephen, that a rise 
of prices of only a farthing on a hundred yards of 
tape would make the mill a most prosperous con- 
cern, Mr Dixon, in assenting to it, surpassed it by 
statements which, whether true or not, could 
hardly be fully credited by the uninitiated. He 
had, he said, known persons make fortunes out of 
a profit of a ha’penny upon twenty-pound trans- 
actions, so extensive was their business. A man 
had founded a family, and got a baronetage, by 
collecting old — bottles ; there were persons 
who had amassed hundreds of thousands of pounds 
by the invention of patent shirt-buttons and metal 
umbrella frames. The adventures of the Arabian 
Nights became prosaic beside the incidents of 
trade, as by Mr ; as he 
ept on progressively increasing the glittering 
earned wealth, it seemed more and more prepos- 
terous that that miserable mill outside was not 
minting money, instead of wasting it. Before he 
took his leave, Mr Dixon drew Caroline aside to 
a table where stood an inkstand, and there he 
produced to her two slips of paper. One of them 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the other he laid upon the table, and Caroline 
called to Stephen to come and sign it. 

‘This is a four-months’, not a three-months’ 
bill!’ exclaimed Stephen, who, after putting his 
name to it, had gone to dry the document by 
holding it to the fire. 

‘My blunder. But never mind; I am in a 
hurry now. I hear my gig is at the door;’ and 
Mr Dixon snatched the paper with an air of great 
bustle. 

‘It is a very kindly meant blunder, Mr Dixon,’ 
rather confusedly said Caroline. 

‘Good-day,’ answered the commercial traveller, 

ping each of their hands in turn. Then he 
fooked about for Mrs Watkin, but that lady was 
just leaving the room in advance of him. She 
meant to have a word or two in private with Mr 
Dixon on the door-step, her conversation through- 
out the dinner designedly leading up to that point. 

‘He said he had had an accident with the other 
bill, and torn it ; but I am sure he did it on pur- 
pose, that he might draw this other at four 
months,’ said Caroline, confronting her brother. 

‘I don’t want us to have to take favours of that 
sort from people. They all see what is before us, 
— sulkily returned Stephen, gazing into the 


‘Perhaps the markets may turn,’ soothingly 
replied his sister, going nearer. 

‘Nonsense! Other people are making mone 
with the markets as they are. It is the mill; 
Dixon said so. The rent being low is nothing ; 
there is the expense of cartage through the hills 
and the machinery is old-fashioned.” Stephen’s 
eyes flashed with anger as he continued: ‘ Yet we 
have it tied on our backs for nearly six years, and 
every farthing of our money will be gone long 
before that.’ 

‘As I told you last week, Stephen, we must 
make up our minds for a sacrifice ;’ and Caroline 
firmly laid her hand on her brother’s shoulder. 
*It will be better to pay the rent for nothing, and 
to lose part upon the machinery, than to kee 
going on as we are. Shall we talk it over wi 
aunt? If she takes the same view of it that I do, 
will you consent to it?’ 

‘Old Price is nicely laughing at us now, he 
muttered: ‘There is but one way out of it, if it 
happened ;’ and he crossed the room to quit it. 

‘There are many ways out of it, excitedly 
called Caroline after him. 

As the door closed, Caroline, — whom 
Stephen’s last words seemed to have had a singular 
effect, turned upon the hearth, and, leaning her 
head on the mantel-piece, gave way to a sudden 
burst of feeling, crying till she sobbed. It did 
not, however, last for more than two or three 
minutes. She lifted her head, wiped her face 
with an air of sudden resolve, and went to the 
window, where she began attending, or making- 
believe to attend, to some plants standing in it. 
A minute or two later, the sharp rattle of wheels 
was heard ; and Caroline, though she saw nothing 
of it, for the front of the house was not towards 
the road, but looked down what was called the 
bottom valley, knew Mr Dixon’s gig was depart- 
ing. The loud farewell laughter of that gentleman 
indeed penetrated even within the room. Caroline 
lifted her head and listened, and as the parlour 
door re-opened to admit her aunt, she set her 
shoulders more squarely, and suppressing a half- 
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was torn, and this he further tore into ents ; | uttered sigh, turned about to meet Mrs Watkin 


with a forced look of cheerfulness. But her aunt’s 
face was now unusually pale, and there was a 
curious expression in her eyes. 

‘ Are you not well, aunt?’ asked Caroline, going 
towards her. 

‘I have been having some talk with Mr Dixon,’ 
was the singular reply. 

‘Yes? 

‘Where is Stephen?’ and Mrs Watkin looked 
round eagerly. 

‘ He is gone into the mill.’ 

‘In the mill? Not up to the dam again?’ and 
she keenly glanced at Caroline. 

The girl gave a slight start, as she peered back 
into her aunt’s face; but she made no reply in 


words, 
‘I have been talkin & with Mr Dixon,’ Mrs 
Watkin repeated. Then, lowering her voice almost 


to a whisper, she went on : ‘ He says there is but 
one way of getting the mill off your hands,” 

‘Don’t tell me of it, aunt, broke out Caroline, 
her eyes flashing and nostrils quivering. ‘I know 
what you are going to say, but I did not think it 
of Mr Dixon. He says everything in joke, but 
such things are not to be joked about. It is very 
likely,’ and at this thought she suddenly lifted her 
hands, ‘that he has said the same to Stephen! 
I wish Mr Dixon had not come here at all.’ 

‘He merely said ’—— 

‘But Stephen is excited, and he might not 
understand Mr Dixon’s words as joking.’ 

‘It is then as he said? If the dam burst, you 
could give up the mill?’ nervously inquired the 
aunt. 

‘ That is in the lease ; but the dam will not burst. 
Here Caroline’s bright eyes curiously wavered 
before her aunt’s gaze, while her face first flushed 
and then grew pale again. ‘It is wrong even to 
wish it, and I will not do so,’ she added, in quite 
aloud tone. ‘If God sent it, well and good, but 
there is danger in wishing it ; and Mr Dixon ought 
not to have put it into Stephen’s head. I will 
return him his four months’ bill, and ask for some 
other traveller to come in his place.’ Caroline had 
grown quite angry as she spoke. 

‘You have no need to be cross with him, 

‘Am I cross? I did not intend to be’ 

‘ He simply said, your only chance of getting out 
of the bad job was the bursting of the dam, and it 
would serve the landlord right.’ 

‘What would serve the landlord right?’ de- 
manded Caroline. 

‘If it did burst.’ 

‘Oh !’ and Caroline lowered her look. 

‘He had said so to Stephen, he added.’ 

*Yousee! I told you it was so;’ and the speaker 
stamped her foot, as she added: ‘Mr Dixon shall 
mot come here again. She repeated it, and in 
much agitation, paced from the table to the window 
and again. 
‘It isn’t as if I was a stranger, Caroline,’ recom- 
menced Mrs Watkin, a second or two afterwards. 
‘I only went to Mr Dixon to see if I could get 
anything out of him in the way of advice, so as to 


he 

‘Thank you, aunt; I am very silly to act in this 
way ;’ and Caroline came towards the hearth, again 
forcing a smile. ‘ We won't talk any more of Mr 
Dixon, but I want to mention Stephen to you. I 
am sure the better plan would be to stop the mill; 
and if Mr Price will take nothing ele, en to pay 
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him the rent till the lease runs out, and get what 
we can for the machinery. But Stephen is angry 
at Mr Price, and so he doesn’t look at the thin 
calmly. I wish, in talking with him, you woul 
support me in what I say, for I am sure it is the 
best thing for us to do.’ 

‘The sooner you are both quite out of it, the 
better; that is very clear; Mr Dixon has fully 
satisfied me of that. Why,’ and Mrs Watkin’s 
voice broke, ‘why did you follow Stephen to the 
dam before dinner? I remember you said some- 

Again the blue eyes wavered, every tint of colour 
faded from the cheeks, and the breath came very 
heavily. ‘I told you the height of the water had 
to be looked to: they have to regulate the valves.’ 

Saying this, Caroline turned about, makin 
directly for the door, through which she | 
without a word of further explanation, leaving her 
not very considerate-minded relative standing in 
the middle of the room, looking much perplexed. 


NICOBAR. 


‘Lost in the Bay of Bengal!’ In these words has 
been described the supposed fate of many a vessel 
which, being known to have entered the bay, has 
never made her appearance at the port for which 
she cleared. Underwriters have paid claims upon 
policies they have underwritten for such vessels, 
and relatives have mourned as ‘drowned at sea’ 
those who formed the ships’ crews. Mariners 
accustomed to navigate in the waters of the bay, 
have satisfied themselves and others of the extreme 
probability of the missing vessels having gone 
down suddenly under the pressure of gusty winds, 
which have smitten them when unprepared. In 
some cases, no doubt, these explanations were 
correct enough, being justified by the wreckage 
which subsequently appeared, but in perhaps an 
equal number of cases, ‘ Lost in the Bay of Bengal’ 
did not accurately represent the calamity, if by 
‘lost’ was intended lost by perils of the sea. 
Considerable light was thrown upon the dark 
mystery surrounding the fate of missing ships by 
a tale told at Penang in October 1866, by three 
men, who succeeded, alone and unassisted, in 
bringing the brig Futteh Islam into Penang 
harbour. What they said was substantially this. 
The Futteh Islam sailed from Penang in August 
1866, bound for Rangoon. She was forced, 
through stress of weather, to take shelter on her 
way, and put into Nangkawri, a harbour in the 
island of Trinkut, one of the Nicobar group. The 
Nicobar Islands are in the Bay of Bengal, and 
lie south-east of the Andaman Isles, between the 
Andamans and Sumatra, The brig, with a crew 
of twenty-four, all told, anchored about a quarter 
of a mile from the shore, and the natives came off 
in their canoes, apparently with the object of 
trading. They brought cocoa-nuts, poultry, and 
vegetables, to exchange against cloth, knives, 
tobacco, and spirits; and they conducted them- 
selves with the utmost propriety—for them—till 
the fourth day after the brig’s arrival. On the 
fourth day, some thirty men came off in canoes, 
and lay alongside, while the chief went on board 


to converse with the master. After a short time 
spent in this way, the chief looked over the side, 
and called for some one to give him fire for his 
pipe. Fire was brought in a thick bamboo, which 
was handed to the chief, who lighted his pipe, and 
then, taking the master unaware, knocked him 
down with the cane. This was a signal for the 
men in the canoes to rush on board with clubs 
and spears, and to commence an indiscriminate 
slaughter of the brig’s crew. Three men succeeded 
in escaping to the hold, where they hid themselves 
behind mats and wood; and when they judged, 
from the cessation of the noise above, that the 
ruffians had quitted the ship, they stole out at 
evening, and found themselves alone in a ran- 
sacked ship, of which the decks were covered 
with blood, though the bodies of the slain had 
been apparently flung overboard. Whether it was 
the intention of the islanders to return and finish 
their destructive work, did not appear; but the 

survivors of the crew managed, as night 
came on, to slip the cable and put to sea. A 
eight days of anxious navigation, the three brought 
the Futteh Islam into Penang harbour, and told 
the grim story of their comrades’ fate. 

This, coupled with strange rumours which had 
come up from time to time respecting nefarious 
acts done at the Nicobars, determined the authori- 
ties at Penang to clear up the mystery. In June 
1867, H.M.S. Wasp was sent to Nicobar to make 
inquiries. Coming to Trinkut, where the men of 
the brig were murdered, she found two vessels at 
anchor, en in trade with the natives. From 
the master of one of these, Captain Bedingfield, of 
the Wasp, learned that about eight months before 
he had seen a white woman a captive among the 
people; and that six years ago, the wife of a 
murdered captain of a vessel had been maltreated, 
and finally put to death. Several other instances 
of piracy, coupled with murder, were stated ; and 
from what Captain Bedingfield heard, he was led 
to believe that there were yet living among the 
Nicobarians white women who had been taken out 
of ships which had been destroyed after the murder 
of their crews. He returned to Penang for assist- 
ance; and on the 19th July 1867, the Wasp left 
again with the Satellite, Captain Edye, for Nicobar. 

On the morning of July 22, the ships made 
Great Nicobar, and anchored near the village of 
Trinket, which was seen, pleasantly situated, 
extending along the shores of a bay, the houses 
large and built on piles, with cocoa-nuts and - 
trees and thick jungle in the rear. On the 
was a large number of war-canoes. The object of 
the commanders was to obtain intelligence of the 
men of the Futteh Islam, or of any other captives ; 
to obtain compensation for ne wrongs, and a 
os against violence in the future. Knowi 

e treacherous character of the people, it w 
never have done to land without such a force as 
might overawe them. A considerable body of sea- 
men and marines were therefore landed under the 
command of Captains Bedingfield and Edye ; and 
as soon as this was done, the natives fled to the 
jungle, leaving no one to give information. The 
invaders marched into the village, and found 
fearful confirmation for all previous suspicions 
as to the character and habits of the Nicobarians. 
In the houses were quantities of ships’ 

, sailors’ chests, -boxes, sofas, cushions, 
fittings of ships, nautical instruments, and arms, 
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Selections were made as samples of what had been 
found ; and then, the ~— refusing to come back 
or to afford satisfaction, the village was set on fire 
and burned, together with the war-canoes on the 


beach. 

From Trinket, the Wasp and Satellite proceeded 
to the harbour of Nangkawri. A detachment of 
Madras native infantry, who had been brought 
down in the Satellite, were landed, and in conjunc- 
tion with the seamen and marines under Captain 
Edye, proceeded to take possession of the village of 
Eno from which, as from Trinket, the — 
all fi Six men, however, were captured by 
Captain Edye, and sent on board the Satellite— 
dreadful-looking savages, with Malay faces, stamped 
with the mark of every coarse disgusting passion, 
with flat noses, thick lips, high cheek-bones, and a 
sullen, cruel expression. <A careful examination of 
these men, and of some others captured by Captain 
Bedingfield, on the Wasp's former visit, led the 
commanders to the sad conclusion, that all the 
captives who had been living in the islands had 
been murdered, with the exception of one little 
girl, about seven years of age, who had been taken 
with her mother out of'a French ship some little 
time before. This child was said to be in the 
keeping of Acheeup, a chief of the island where 
the ships now were; and it was resolved, at all 
events, to recover her, and to punish the islanders 
for their atrocities; for-at Enounga, one of the 
largest of the villages, the expeditionary force found 
acer gray of a system which must have been 
carried on for many years—a system of deliberate 
piracy, by which ships, omy | been inveigled into 
the harbours of the islands, had been seized, the 
men murdered, the women reserved for a worse 
fate, and the ships themselves taken outside, and 
scuttled, on the principle of dead men wong | no 
tales. But though the ships were gone, there 
remained those things belonging to them for which 
the piracy had been committed. At Enounga, and 
at every village, the houses were stocked with 
oa furniture and ships’ belongings, many of but 
little use to the possessors, and some of no use ‘ to 
any one but the owner’ At one place was found 
a copy of Christopher Tadpole, on the fly-leaf of 
which was written, in a woman’s hand: ‘ When 
shall we meet again? Perhaps never!’ and then, 
with several memoranda of addresses, ap 
some caricatures drawn in pencil. The date noted 
in this book was March 1853. In a copy of Moral 
and Political Philosophy, was written, just under 
the owner’s name : 


The grass is green, the rose is red ; 
This is my book until I’m dead. 
Steal not this book, for fear of shame ; 
Look up, and see the owner’s name. 


When I am dead and ont of mind, 

In these books my name you ’ll find ; 
When greedy worms my body eat, 
Here you shall find my name complete. 


Portions of Bibles, of Norie’s Nautical Tables, of 
eee: copies of The Vehicle ; Bogatzky’s Golden 

for the Children of God; Devereux, by the 
author of Pelham and The Disowned ; and other 
books were found, with dates ranging from 1841 to 
1865—but in some of them the names and dates 
were cut out—besides numerous tokens equally 


represented among the remains of unfortunate 
vessels which had 


indeed ‘lost in the Bay of 
Bengal.’ 


On the 23d July, the English being in possession 
of the sea-board, two of the ae. taken by 
Captain Edye were sent to Acheeup’s encampment 
to tell him that, unless he gave up the little cap- 
tive girl he had with him by noon the next day, 
the villages of the island, with all their contents 
and all the war-canoes, would be destroyed. In the 
meantime, a searching examination was made by 
the captain of the Wasp into all that the prisoners 
knew about the piratical habits of the people ; and 
while these men confessed to having seen the 
crews of four vessels murdered in Nangkawri 
harbour alone within two years and a half, they all 
agreed that there remained now only one stranger, 
the little girl, captive in the island. All the rest 
had been murdered. 

No answer having been sent by Acheeup, the 
work of destruction commenced. All the vil- 
lages in the island of Nangkawri except three were 
burned; and all the war-canoes, some of them 
being particularly handsome, and seventy-six feet 
long. One of the villages spared a to 
Acheeup, and it was intended to try still further 
the effect on him of holding the threat of burnin 
his village in terrorem over him. On the 26 
July, therefore, two more of Captain Edye’s pris- 
oners were sent to the camp to tell Acheeup that 
his village would share the fate of the others if the 
captive girl was not immediately ~~ up. The 
messengers returned promptly with the child, a 
half-caste, who, it seems, had been taken out of a 
French vessel from Karical, her mother having 
been also captured, abused, and murdered. 

On the 28th July, a man called by the sailors 
‘Sir John Nicolls, who was a prisoner on board 
the Wasp, jum overboard, intending to swim 
for the shore, about a mile distant. Hardly had 
he gone thirty yards, before an alligator, of which 
animal the harbours are full, caught hold of him, 
and with a shriek the man disap Trinkut 
Island, the last of the Nicobars of any importance 
that remained to be visited—Camorta had been 
already ra’ —was seized on the last days of 
July, and Acheeup himself was induced to come 
on the Wasp, under promise of a safe-con- 
duct to and from the shore. He was a rough, 
rude a of a brutal man, with elephantiasis 
on both legs and feet, and shewing by externals 
his fitness to be ruler over his followers, in that he 


was infinitely more hideous and savage-looking 
than they. Nothing more could be elicited from 
him than was already known to the commanders ; 


and after some hours spent on board the man-of- 
war, he was allowed to depart, in accordance with 
the promise made to him. 

e upshot of the whole matter was this: it was 
established beyond all doubt that a system of mur- 
derous piracy had been carried on for years by the 
people of the Nicobar Islands, and that it was the 
custom of the pirates to retain their female pris- 
oners, but to murder the males. The only a 
captive was rescued, and a punishment gen 
and severe was inflicted upon the islanders, as a 
return for their past atrocities, and as a warning 
for the future. It was also determined that it 
is indispensable for the safety of life and com- 
merce that the Nicobar Islands should be included 
in the regular cruising-ground of one or more of 


indicative of a civilised origin. English, French, 
American, and more contiguous nationalities were 


our ships-of-war. It is even a question whether, 


— 


in the interests of humanity at large, places which 
are capable of being made nests of such detestable 
pirates, should not be annexed and governed by 
|| some power capable of keeping them clean. 


BLONDEL PARVA. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—-MR JOSEPH GRANGE OFFERS 
HIMSELF AS COMPANION TO A GENTLEMAN. 


Tue night was far advanced when Maurice 
reached the vicarage, but he found his host sitting 
up for him, and the supper-table spread. A kindly 
welcome beamed from the curate’s face, but it was 
no longer the contented, cheery countenance that 
his friend was wont to wear ; not only disappoint- 
ment, but a certain quiet scorn, had taken the 
place of the old good-humoured ease. 

‘What a truant you have been, Maurice! And 
not a line have you vouchsafed to write me as to 
what your highness was about, or when you would 
condescend to return to Blondel.’ 

‘I plead guilty to both counts, Charley, and 
throw myself on the mercy of the court. But 
really, I have been very much engaged.’ 

‘Oh, I know that,’ answered the curate cynically. 
‘The claims of friendship are henceforth second- 
ary, of course, to those of love, if indeed they can 
be called claims at all. You have been preparing 
settlements, I suppose, and so on ; well, I hope you 
have behaved liberally towards your princess,’ 

‘Not liberally—no, Milton ; for it is not liber- 
ality to bestow our goods upon those we love.’ 

i ! Mr Maurice Glyn. The young dog has 
become sententious ; he is growing aphorisms ; he 
will be a moral garden. Miss Kate Irby, I drink to 
aly pe have accomplished a victory that has 

nm denied to the clergy. I have preached to 
this man myself, in full canonicals, and nothing 
has come of it save ribaldry, but henceforth I foresee 
a change.—Talking of changes, by the by,’ con- 
tinued the curate in graver tones, ‘ you have heard 
—or perhaps you have not heard, for why should 
you care for so small a matter—there will soon be 
a change at Blondel?’ 

‘ What is it, Charley? I like the place so well— 
thanks to you, my friend—that the very village- 
gossip is welcome to my ears.’ 

‘Well, there’s plenty of gossip for you. It has 
been observed that the young lady at the manor 
has been exceedingly out of spirits for these three 
weeks and more ; her beautiful eyes, sir, had red 


to-morrow, under the judicious treatment of a 
on from town, the symptoms may abate. 

, there has been a man at the ruin, the sole 
object of whose visit, as some say, has been to take 
impressions of the brasses at the priory ; others 
whisper that he came to look at the glebe-land, 
with an eye to purchasing the advowson of the 
But I weary you. 

‘You don’t weary me, old friend) said Glyn, 
laying his hand upon the other’s shoulder, ‘but you 
pain me. If I seem to have behaved inconsider- 
ately, neglectfully, towards you—forgive me. Upon 
my word and honour, there were valid reasons— 
although I cannot explain them—for my conduct. 
I could not write to tell you how I was really 
engaged without distressing you—the matter is 
over now, and pray, do not ask about it—and I 
could not write you lies.’ 

* You have been in trouble, then, have you? and 


rims at church. It is hoped, however, that from | f 


that has not spoiled your temper? It does spoil 
some men’s, ; but you have an 
disposition. I wish I had’ 

‘Charley, this is not like you.’ 

‘I daresay not, Glyn. am not myself—the 
man you used to know—at all. It used to please 
me when my friends were happy—when any good- 
fortune befell them; but now, “ Why does this 
happen to them, and not to me?” Task. I am not 
envious. There is nothing that seems to me worth 
having, and there is nothing to covet; but their 
luck offends me—their laugh jars upon | ear. 
If I was not a clergyman, I should say I feel very 
much the same as the devil does, 

‘Charley, Charley, this is very sad, said Maurice 
tenderly. ‘Look you, I too have had some trials 
lately, and have some before me still. Never mind 
what they are, but they are severe ones.’ 

‘You have never known a real trouble in your 
life, Glyn. You think you have, but you have 
not. Worries, bothers, social boredoms—things that 
make up a large sum in the lives of men like me, 
and which do not slide off us altogether as water 
from a duck’s back, let me tell you—these you 
have escaped almost altogether ; your calling has 
so enfranchised you that a conventional restraint 
scarcely ever imposes itself. Yet what annoyance, 
beyond these, have you ever suffered? You have 
no sordid cares, for you are rich.’ 

‘I was, Charley. Iam not now. I am about as 

r as you are.’ 

‘What! have you lost your fortune? Dear 
Maurice, how sorry I am! Look here—I have a 
letter from my uncle—which I did not intend to 
answer—making overtures (since I have not prac- 
tically Fae wom. him) for a reconciliation. Now, 
for your sake, if you are in want of money for your 
ma 

‘No, Charley, no,’ interrupted Maurice. ‘I should 
like you to be reconciled to your uncle, but cer- 
tainly not for my sake. I state the nature of my 
trouble—that is, of one of them—to convince you 
that it is a real one: that is all’ 

‘Yes, friend. But however real, however deep, 
there is one to sympathise with you, one to com- 
fort you. While I shall have to walk life’s road, 
alone, for ever. I have seen her, I have shaken 
hands with her once; but I can’t stand this per- 
ape tugging at my heart-strings. You see it has 

urt my heart already.’ 

There was a look of self-reproach, a sudden 
twinge of mental pain, as well as sorrow, in Glyn’s 
ace, as he replied: ‘Not your heart, old friend : 
the mischief lies not so deep as that, I hope.’ 

‘I do not know about that, Maurice ; but this I 
know, that life in this place seems well-nigh in- 
supportable ; and that makes the news I was about 
to tell you not unwelcome to me—differently as I 
should have taken it a few months ago! It will 
soon be necessary for me to quit Blondel.’ 

‘Quit Blondel? Why?’ 

‘Because my poor old vicar, they say, is like to 
die. The advowson, which the late Mr Irby sold, 
is in the market. It was partly about that my 
uncle wrote.’ 

‘I know what some people would do, Milton; 
and I’m not sure they wouldn’t be right. They’d 
let him buy it, and present it to them, and then 
snap their fingers at him, 

‘Ay, some people would, doubtless ; but not 

ple like Maurice Glyn, nor those he chooses for 

is friends, I hope.’ 
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‘But why should you go away if the vicar 
dies ?” 
‘Ah, you don’t understand. When the spiritual 
commander of a —_ goes, his aide-de-camp 
with him, and the next incumbent appoints 
another: “ Have a new master, get a new man,” as 
the rhyme runs. It’s a cruel thing to some men, 
who have done all the real work of a place fora 
quarter of a century perhaps, and though I have 
had no such long service to endear Blondel to me 
—it will be a sore trial to leave it—although, as I 
have said, I would not stay even if I could. I 
shall get a cure in some thick-peopled manufactur- 
ing town, for my only chance is hard work. When 
I am working, I have no time to think of Mary, 
you may —— ; but that’s not it: I fancy she is 
mine, and that I am going about my business, as a 
husband should do, while she manages the house. 
She is not at home, and I am out, you see. It is 
only when I do get home that the dream is broken, 
so the longer I _ out the better. It’s a poor 
fancy, Maurice—and one that may seem ludicrous 
or contemptible to happier men—but it is my only 


1 
Poor old fellow!’ 

The hearts of the two young men had never 
been nearer, had never beaten in greater unison than 
they did that night, as they pressed one another’s 
hands at parting. The curate, thinking of it, 
became almost of opinion that life would not be 
altogether barren for him, since it offered such a 
friend ; then fell asleep, and dreamed of Mary. 

Maurice, less fortunate, felt for some wakeful 
hours the pangs of conscience ; he had a certain 
secret upon his mind with respect to the curate, 
which was to him ; he began 
to entertain the direst misgivings concerning it ; 

et he could not persuade himself to make a clean 
aadenths s loved his friend so well, that he feared 
to tell him all, lest, perchance, through wrath, he 
should lose him. And yet, as he reiterated to him- 
self, he deserved no blame, since he had done all 
for the best, and meaning well. This matter so 
en his mind, that it even excluded Kate 
and her troubles ; and when at last he slept, he 
did not dream of Kate, albeit it seemed, neverthe- 
less, that he was married, and had for father-in-law 
a blind man, who kept white mice, and much dis- 
turbed him during literary composition by playing 
on a cracked accordion. 

After breakfast, host and guest each went his 
way, as usual, and neither in the direction of his 
choice. The curate, promising to be home before 
Maurice left for town, began his rounds with care- 
ful avoidance of the tempting neighbourhood of 
the priory ; Maurice, whose instincts led him to 
the manor, turned his steps towards the gate- 
keeper's cottage. 

The ear was now so far advanced that the 
curatorship of the ruins had become almost a 
sinecure ; and Grange and his daughter repaired 
thither later, and came home earlier, accordingly. 
Neither had left the cottage when Maurice arrived 
there, or rather the old man was within-doors, and 
Mary was in the garden, which still looked bright 
with flowers: thanks to her, summer lingered 
there, of all spots in Blondel parish, the longest. 

It has been observed that Rate Irby looked like a 
ghost, and wan’ and white and ghost-like she was, 
in comparison with the bright being we knew her 
a few months ago. But Mary, always spirituelle, 
had become almost shadowy: it was not that she 


was thin, for she had not lost much flesh ; but 
instead of being alabaster-like (except for a touch 
of rose-pink), she was now transparent like egg- 
shell china. Mr Frederic Leighton alone, of living 
men, can paint such beauties. Concealment, like 
the worm in the bud, had not indeed preyed upon 
her damask cheek ; for Maurice well knew what 
had changed her, and his heart smote him as he 
marked the change. As she stood at the little gate, 
with a sweet smile of welcome, it seemed that she 
only needed a palm-branch in her hand, and a 
wreath upon her forehead, to complete the angelic 
picture. That smile, to Maurice, spoke not only of 
of forgiveness. 

‘You have good news, Mr Glyn, or you would 

‘Yes, Miss Mary ; or, perhaps, I may say M: 
mayn't I? I am glad call the 
cheek even for a moment,’ added he tenderly. 


*O Sorrow, why dost borrow 
The natural hue of health from vermeil lips? 

To give maiden blushes to the white rose-bushes ? 
Or is it thy dewy hand the daisy tips? 


I have heard _ sing those lines.’ 

‘Yes, sir. But I don’t sing now: there is too 
much trouble with us——Is the poor gentleman 
safe, Mr Glyn?’ 

‘Quite safe, Mary; he is gone to where even 
me — weary, let us hope, have rest at last. He 
is dead. 

‘Dead! God forgive him. God help dear Miss 
Kate. Does she know, sir?’ 

‘Yes. I saw her last night.’ 

* You thought her sadly altered, I’m afraid ?’ 

‘Yes ; but I hope, the worst of her trial being 
over—for I have good news to tell—that she may 
in time regain her roses; and you too, Mary’ 

Her answering smile was sweet as ever, but it 
was very sad. 

‘You will come in and tell my father, sir. He 
has been very anxious—very.’ 

‘I don’t doubt it. He has been a faithful friend 
to his old—to Mr’—— 

‘Yes, to his old master, sir,’ said Mary simply ; 
‘as indeed he was in duty bound to be— 
Father, here is Mr Glyn’ 

‘So he is dead,’ said the old man quietly, when 
Maurice had told him all. ‘ And they seized his 
body, did they? You were quite right not to tell 
Miss Kate of that. And you were with him to 
the last, were you?’ 

‘Yes, as I have said. He made mention of you 
—not then, but during his latest interval of con- 
sciousness—with great affection.’ 

‘God bless him! What did he say of me, sir ?? 


‘He spoke of your great fidelity’ 
‘Ay. Nothing more?’ asked the blind man 
with eager face. 


‘No. He spoke in general terms.’ 

‘ Think, think again, Mr Glyn. He must have 
said something else. If he had the trust in you 
which I am sure he had, if he believed you all 
your conduct shewed you to be, he must have 
done it.’ 

‘No, replied Maurice, wondering at the old 
man’s excitement. ‘ He spoke as I have said ; then 
his mind began to wander, and he muttered some- 
thing about a suinmer-house. He was thinking of 
~ place he hid in, in the garden at Anstey Court, 

ney, 

‘ Perhaps so,’ said the blind man thoughtfully — 
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‘ Mary, dear, is Watson the carpenter in the village, 
as mea I have not heard of him for months.’ 

‘I believe so, father. I saw him only yesterday, 
as I passed the shop. He complained of cold in 
his joints.’ 

‘Yes; he is getting old, like some others of us. 
— the by, you have heard that our vicar is like 
to die, Mr Glyn? However, he has been dead 
these four years, at least so far as knowing what 
he was about: he might have been a stick or a 
stone. Yet, he had his tithes paid regular; while 
poor Mr Milton, who did all the work, got but 
scanty wages. Is there any chance, think you, of 
his having the living given to him?’ 

‘ About as much chance as of its being given to 
me, said Glyn. ‘The advowson is now for sale.’ 

‘ Mary, my darling, give me my stick,’ observed 
the blind man pry Sa ‘I am going out for a 
walk with Mr Glyn—that is, if he is not ashamed 


of my company, 

‘ fers ap all returned Maurice, not, however, 
without embarrassment, for it seemed to him that 
the gate-keeper had taken leave of his senses, 
while Mary’s looks were by no means reassuring 
upon that score ; they reflected the wonder, if not 
the apprehension of his own. ‘Certainly not,’ 
stammered he—‘ but the fact is, I have got an 
appointment at the manor-house.’ 

* That is the very place I am going to,’ responded 
the blind man cheerfully. ‘So, with your good 
leave, you and I will go together,’ 

And accordingly off they started, leaving Mary 
quite overcome with the wine of astonishment. 


CHAPTER XXX.—A RIFT IN THE WRACE. 


It was late in the afternoon when Maurice pre- 
sented himself in the drawing-room of the manor- 
house; but there must have been light enough 
left to afford the ladies a good view of him, to 
judge from Madam’s greeting. 

‘What a bright you have, my dear Mr 
Glyn! It does one more good than a doctor’s 
shop to look at it; and I hope it will do my 
darling here good also.—Is he not brilliant, Katie ? 
Has he not furbished himself up since last night ?’ 

£ Yes, indeed, he looks much better, mamma.’ 

*I wish you did, my precious!’ said Madam. 


* Really, ladies, returned Maurice with a gallant | G 


bow, ‘I don’t know which way to look ; it is no 
wonder that I have a colour. As for the improve- 
ment in my ap ce, that is the miraculous 
effect of Blondel air. But I must say, Mrs Irby, 
that I think Kate looks better also, much better 
than she did twelve hours ago.’ 

‘You had a better night,’ said Madam, caressing 
her; ‘had you not, darling? Not that this gentle- 
man has hurried himself to inquire about you, 
notwithstanding that he was in the manor grounds 
this very morning,’ 

‘In the manor grounds!’ said Kate with 
astonishment. 

*O yes, my dear, he was there, or at least in 
what used to be the grounds—the wall-garden. I 
was in my housekeeper’s room, and saw him, 
though he hid himself so cunningly in the summer- 
house. Of course, it is not my business; but if 
he was my young man, instead of yours ’—— 

6 My dear Mrs Irby, if we had only met earlier !’ 
sighed Maurice comically. 

*Go along with you,’ said Madam scornfully ; ‘1 
am very angry with such neglect.—And, Katie dear, 


he had a companion about whom you should 
require an explanation also. It was blind Joseph 
Grange, of all the people in the world; and it’s 
my belief that Mr Glyn is thinking of becoming 
his son-in-law, and throwing you over altogether. 
I determined not to tell you till he was here to 
defend himself; but just see how confused and 
abashed he looks: I’m sadly afraid he’s guilty” 

‘I confess circumstances have conspired against 
me,’ said Maurice speciously, and with the air of 
a gentleman about to be committed for trial ; ‘ but 
when the proper time arrives, I shall have a 
complete and satisfactory explanation to offer. In 
the meantime, I reserve my defence.’ 

‘ What could he and that old man have been in 
the wall-garden for?’ mused Mrs Irby. ‘ They 
were after no good, I’ll warrant—probably peaches,’ 

‘ My dear Madam, I will satisfy your curiosity so 
far. Seen hh had heard there were alterations to 
be effected—the old summer-house pulled down, 
and what not, and he expressed a wish to see the 
old place (that’s what he said, poor fellow) before 
it was changed’ 

‘And you offered to be his convoy, did you? 
That was very kind of you. Now, upon your 
honour, was not that done for Mary’s sake?—He 
hesitates, he stammers.—Kate, if you have an atom 
of proper pride, exhibit it now, and take this 
gentleman to task. 

‘Mr Glyn always did flirt with Mary, said Kate 
with a faint smile. 

‘That’s right, Katie ; call him Mr Glyn, instead 
of Maurice. I like that.’ 

Here, to poor chatty Madam’s surprise and terror, 
Kate burst into tears. 

‘My precious love, my only darling, what is the 
matter 1? cried the old lady, hurrying to her 
daughter’s side. 

‘Nothing, mamma, nothing. I am better now. It 
was very foolish of me, but somehow I feel so weak,’ 

Maurice threw up the window, and the cool air 
at once revived the poor girl; but as for Madam, 
this catastrophe seemed to have quenched every 
spark of her new-born cheerfulness. Her conver- 
sation now wholly ran upon her misfortunes, her 
wrongs, her poverty. 

‘All the vill knows about it,’ murmured 
she, speaking of this last. ‘Even blind old Joseph 
range, you see, had heard of the alterations that 
that man who rents the garden is making. He 
says the summer-house is of no use to him—where 
dear Katie used to learn her lessons when she was 
a girl; but what does he care about that? He can 
pull down anything he likes. I believe the car- 
penter has already had his orders. Was Watson 
there, Mr Glyn?’ 

‘No, Madam ; but I happened to see him at his 
own house ; and I think 1 may promise you—the 
market-gardener, it seems, has altered his mind— 
that the summer-house will not be pulled down, 

‘I am glad to hear that,’ said am. ‘Not, 
however,’ added she querulously, ‘that it signifies 
much ; for there is no pleasure in looking at the 

lace, now it isn’t our own; though it might be, Ido 
= wag if Mr Crozley would manage our affairs a 
little better. He does not get five per cent. for 
my money, Mr Glyn—not —— cent. !’ 

‘That is not a very profitable return, indeed,’ 
said Maurice thoughtfully. 

Kate’s heart began to throb tumultuously ; she 
could not trust herself to look at the speakers, but 
hid her face in her hands, 
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hard that we should have to stint so, when we 
might realise quite a large income if we were not 
so timorous.’ 

‘There is almost always risk, however, with a 
ey ge,’ observed Maurice gravely. 

‘Well, a little risk perhaps; but I am sure I 
should like to run it, and not to have to cut and 
contrive so,as I havenow. Do you happen to know, 
Mr Glyn, where I could put out my money so as 
to get a better interest for it?’ 

‘Certainly, Madam. I could get eight, ten, per- 
haps twelve per cent. for it ; but then it would not 
be so safe as where it lies at present.’ 

‘Well, my dear Mr Glyn, if it wasn’t asking too 
much trouble, I really wish you would take it— 
the whole five thousand pounds—and place it 
where we should get a little more benefit from it 
—say eight per cent. That would be safe enough, 
it not?’ 

‘I won’t guarantee it, my dear Madam’ 

‘No, of course not ; you can only do your best. 
But I am sure you would never deceive me, Mr 
Glyn, but treat it exactly as you would your own.’ 

‘Yes; supposing you are in earnest, I should 
invest it in the very same way as I have done my 
own. I have placed that in an insurance company, 
which pays its shareholders even more than eight 
per cent.’ 

Kate shuddered. It was she who had compelled 
this man thus to deceive and lie. 

‘Well now, really, Mr Glyn,’ pursued her 
mother, ‘I do “ ou are in earnest. I am not 
at all pleased wit Mr Crozley—though I don’t say 
he’s not a good man in his way—and I shall not 
be at all sorry to become disconnected with him. 
And the sooner it’s done the better. He and I 
have never been of one mind in business matters, 
as I am sure you and I should be; and then you 
being such a friend, and about to be so near a 
relative—that will do away with all formality 
between us. When once I have got the money, I 
shall give it to you, without any lawyering and 
fuss ; and that will save time, oat time is money. 
oe woman of business enough myself to know 


It was very sad and pitiful to hear the poor lady 
thus vaunting her knowledge of affairs, while 
running into the snare that it was not even neces- 
sary to bait for her. She quite recovered her 
former cheerfulness, after having effected this 
excellent stroke of business, or, to use her own 
graphic words, felt ‘as pleased as Punch.” It was 
arranged that she should write to Mr Crozley, to 
inform him of the resolution she had taken, that 


evening. 

‘I will go and do it at once,’ said she, ‘ and get 
it off my mind. I daresay you young folks can 
dispense with my presence, and it is but fair that 
my legal adviser here, whose opinion I have thus 
got Bratis, should have his reward.’ 

*O Maurice,’ cried Kate in agonised tones, as 
soon as her mother had closed the door, ‘ how could 

‘ou play the hypocrite like that! It is all my 

ult, I know—I made you do it—but my heart 
bled for dear mamma, and somehow, Maurice, I 
almost shrink from you. You acted to the life 
indeed—only too well.’ 

‘ Extorted praise, Kate, is, it is said, the highest 
meed, and therefore I must thank you for Be 
compliment ; but as for the blame which encloses 
it, as the bread wraps the meat in a beef-sandwich, 
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‘No, indeed, urged Madam. ‘I consider it very | I don’t see how I have deserved that. Last night, 


yen eee upon me a certain course of action, so 

painful that at first I refused to embrace it ; but 

after a night’s reflection—and a day’s to boot—I 

come into your plan, and execute it with complete 

success. My reward is your censure, not to say 
2? 

‘But, Maurice, you are so changed in look and 
manner since last night; your forced gaiety— 
although, indeed, I have no wish to see you sad— 
upon me even more than poor mamma's false 

0 


pes. 

‘Does it, Kate? But su the gaiety is not 
forced—is genuine, real ? ph has 
mapped since I saw = last to make me gay ?” 

‘I hope there has, dear Mr Glyn,’ rejoined Kate 
fervently. ‘There is no one’s happiness in which 
I should rejoice so much as yours. 

‘Just so,’ said Maurice, nodding cheerfully. 
‘Well, it has happened. The good results I look 
for may not appear at once, but sooner or later 
they will do so. You ma yy mer me, I do 
assure you ; only don’t me Mr Glyn’ 

‘I congratulate you, Maurice, with all my heart. 
Whatever good-fortune has occurred to you, I shall 
feel it as if it had befallen myself’ 

‘I trust you will, Kate. I can scarcely refrain 
from telling you what it is; and yet just nowI 
dare not. I must be sure of the good news before 
I speak. Kate, Kate’—tender and low were his 
tones, and his eyes gazed so fondly upon her guile- 
less face, that her own lids drooped beneath their 
glance—‘ do you think it possible that this joy of 
mine is only upon my own account—that I insult 

our sorrow with mere selfish smiles, and not 

cause I hope to soothe it? Do you think of me 
so ill as that, Kate ?’ 

‘I think no ill of you, Maurice—nothing, 
Heaven knows, but the very best. But as for us 
—that is, for poor mamma and me—I can think 
of nothing that can possibly have happened to be 
called good. We are put out of good-fortune’s 
way for ever. 

*T hope not, Kate’ 

‘Kind heart! But let us talk of realities, not 
dreams. I have something to ask you, Maurice; 
another trouble to put upon you. I want you to 
be critic.’ 

‘Very good,’ replied Maurice with mock-gravity. 
‘My opinion is at your service; my judgment of 
you being already formed: Appearance, prepossess- 
ing rather than otherwise; manners, agreeable, 
but severe ; temperament, the reverse of sanguine ; 
faith in your friends, next to nothing’ 

‘It is not about myself, Maurice, for there I 
have always found you prejudiced; but I have 
been thinking how I should make myself most 
useful to mamma in the time that so nearly 
approaches, when we shall have to gain our own 
living. I know French and German pretty well 
and Yor my own pleasure have translated a 
deal, both prose and verse. As far as the rendering 
of the sense goes, I think I have been faithful to 
the originals; but as to the execution, I am no 
judge at all. Now, it is not vanity, dear Mr 

Maurice, please’ 

‘It is not vanity, Maurice, Heaven knows, but 
a much more material sort of feeling, which bids 
me ask you to look over some of these things, and 
to tell me whether they are saleable—whether 


they are worth a few shillings ; and if so, perhaps 
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I shall write better after a time, and thereby help 
to keep the house. I have them in the boudoir: 
may I fetch them ?’ 

*Yes; fetch them by all means.—Poor Kate!’ 
soliloquised Maurice, as she ran up-stairs, ‘ to 
hopes in Grub Street. And translations, 
too, of all the drugs that cumber the literary 
market! However, if the worst comes to the 
worst, this has happened well. I will take care 
that her wares fetch a good price, and she shall 
never know but that it is the publisher who 
gives it.’ 

She came back with a white deprecating face 
and a little parcel in her hand. 

‘I am afraid they are sad rubbish, Mr Glyn ’—— 

€ Maurice, please.’ 

‘Sad rubbish, Maurice ; but if so, I must take to 
my needle. I can do plain work tolerably well.’ 

‘Do you understand the sewing-machine ?’ in- 

uired Maurice, with the air of an employer of 
emale labour engaging ‘ a hand.’ 

‘Well, Iam afraid don’t,’ returned Kate rue- 
fully ; ‘ but then that does not matter, for I could 


_ not afford to buy one.’ 


‘ Just so, said Maurice, the corners of his mouth 
twitching spasmodically, but otherwise with a 
face of the greatest gravity. ‘Poor girl !—Well,’ 
continued he after a pause, during which he 
managed to cram the parcel of manuscript into 
his pocket, ‘I must be off to-night, Kate, and 
can scarcely return very soon, I have much 
work before me, and to-morrow will be wholly 
occupied.’ 

‘I know it, said she sorrowfully. ‘O Maurice, 
could I not go with you, and shew him the only 
sign of duty that has been within my power ?’ 

‘No, Kate, no. That is impossible, and could 
profit nothing. Your duty is not to the dead, but 
to the living. You will see me as soon as affairs 
permit. I must hear from your mother, and settle 
the whole matter with the Companies. I have also 
pressing business (although of less consequence) 
upon my own account. In the meantime, again, I 
say, be of good comfort, and, believe me, I have 
more reason to say so than I Lad yesterday. 
“Behind the clouds the sun is shining ;” and it 
— break forth yet, Kate. Have you no trust in 
me? 

‘Trust, Maurice! I have the most childlike 
confidence in all you say. But if at deepest mid- 
—_ you should ~* “Look, child, the sun will 
suddenly burst forth,” even a child would not 
believe you.’ 

‘ Ah, that ’s what comes of your German studies, 
Kate—rank scepticism,’ answered Maurice smiling. 
‘When I see you next, I hope it will be to put 
you in better spirits. 

*You heard what mamma said, replied Kate, 
taking his outstretched hand: ‘ your coming always 
does us eee folk more good than the doctor's’ 

* Very good, and very pretty. But mind, Kate, 
that, like the doctor, when I give you my advice 
eer perhaps I shall have to prescribe for you ere 
ong), I shall expect you to take it, 

‘We will take whatever you recommend, for I 
am sure it will be good for us, replied Kate 
simply. 

It is my belief that Dr Maurice Glyn, embold- 
ened by finding himself thus established in his 
patient's good opinion, was, at this moment, within 
a very little—indeed, only an inch or two—of 

inistering oscula commwunia, which would 


certainly have given a shock to her system, and 
perhaps destroyed all confidence in him as her 
professional adviser. Fortunately, however, he 
restrained himself, and took his leave in the 
Platonic style, as usual. 


THE SEA-GULL 


Wuat tempts thee to this inland lea, 
Thou bird of wind and wave, 
Deserting cliffs and lonely sea, 
A random shot to brave ? 


Say, dost thou bear on those white wings 
Tidings of weal or woe ? 

The black-bird builds, the throstle sings, 
Young zephyrs gently blow. 


- Or wouldst thou with land-birds contend 
For food our ploughs upturn ? 
Thy habits will not lightly bend ; 
Their ways thou well mayst spurn. 


I’ve seen thee where the full surge laves 
Tona’s ancient shrine, 

Float high above its sea-gnawn caves, 
Like something half divine ; 


Or on the Bass Rock's beetling brow, 
In lines of living white, 

Rest with thy kin—a pearly glow 
To deck the robes of Night. 


I’ve marked thee pass that ruined pile 
With reverential stoop 

Where pious Hilda prayed, the while 
Thy spotless pinions droop. 


What art thou? Sprung from drifted spray, 
A birth of sea and air? 

Joyous when tides and tempests play, 
When human hearts despair. 


Good angel art thou—type of Hope, 
White-pinioned, lofty, free— 

To bid us with Life’s troubles cope 
Till comes serenity. 


A Presence art thou, pure, benign, 
Roaming the boundless fields 

Of sea and sky, in cloud or shine 
Bearing what each day yields. 


Whate’er thou art, I gladly hail 
In thee a heaven-sent bird ; 
Earth has its dove, sea doth not fail 
To make her teachings heard. 


I could not harm thy pure pale wing, 
Flecking yon deep blue sky— 

Fear not, as through the heart of Spring 
Thou slowly sailest by. 


A welcome sign art thou to me 
Of thoughts no verse may tell : 
Thou fliest tow’rds th’ Eternal Sea, 
Fadest—art lost—farewell ! 
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